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Without a single exception, all the very distant stellar
islands are running away from the earth, and the farther
they already are the faster they go. Hubble's measurements
demonstrate that these recession velocities increase in direct
proportion to the distance, varying from a few hundred
miles per second for the neighbouring nebulas up to
60,000 miles per second (one-third the velocity of light!)
for the most distant but still visible ones.

AN EXPANDING UNIVERSE

But is it not too much to suggest that our poor little
earth, with its handful of inquisitive astronomers, frightens
all these giant stellar worlds to such an extent that they
rush away in all possible directions? Does this point of
view not represent a return to the long-abandoned Ptole-
maic system of the world, with its geocentric conception?

Not at all, for the extragalactic nebulae are not running
away from our Galaxy particularly, but in reality from one
another. If we paint a number of more or less equidistant
dots on the surface of a rubber balloon, which we then
blow up (Figure 59), the distance from any given dot to all
the others will regularly increase, so that an insect sitting
on one of the dots will receive the definite impression that
all the other dots are "running away" from it. Moreover,
the recession velocities of the different dots on the expand-
ing balloon will be directly proportional to their distances
from the insect's observation point.

This illustration should make it quite clear that the
phenomenon observed by Hubble may be interpreted as
due to a general uniform expansion of the space occupied
by the extragalactic nebula. We must point out that only
the distances between different stellar islands, and not their